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the  interest  of  a  felicitously  named  bird  lover,  Thomas  S. 
Woodcock,  birds  were  imported  from  Manchester,  En¬ 
gland— forty-eight  skylarks,  twenty-four  woodlarks, 
forty-eight  goldfinches,  twenty-four  English  robins, 
twelve  thrushes,  and  twelve  blackbirds.  None  are  known 
to  have  survived  long,  but,  because  of  its  landscaping, 
Green-Wood,  like  so  many  cemeteries,  is  a  bird  sanctu¬ 
ary  in  the  he  a  rt  of  a  city. 

In  the  first  t  o  eat y  years  of  Green-Wood’s  development, 
neat  ly  every  then-available  variety  of  weeping  tree  was 
planted.  1  he  most  spectacular  remaining  examples  are 
the  row  of  weeping  mulberries  just  inside  the  main  gate, 
and  several  magnificent  weeping  beeches,  now  in  their 
prime.  Conscious  of  the  trend  it  was  setting,  in  1875  the 
cemetery  issued  a  list  of  deciduous  trees  for  cemeteries. 

There  are  monuments  in  Green-Wood  that  predate  the 
establishment  of  the  cemetery.  When  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  Brooklyn  Heights  moved,  the  stones 
from  the  churchyard  were  reerected  in  Green-Wood. 
The  founders  hoped  other  churches  would  follow  suit 
and  continue  their  former  churchyard  practices  in  this 
beautifully  landscaped  setting.  Very  few  did. 

Trinity  Church  had  originally  agreed  to  buy  twenty 
acres  but  unexpectedly  withdrew.  Eventually  Trinity  es¬ 
tablished  its  own  cemetery,  larger  than  twenty  acres,  at 
155th  Street  between  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  Riverside 
Drive  in  Manhattan.  There  was  a  certain  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  and  there  was  a  distaste 
on  the  part  of  New  Yorkers  for  being  buried  in  Brooklyn. 
This  also  might  have  been  due  to  the  cemetery’s  distance 


from  Manhattan,  and  to  the  presence  of  six  sizable  bod¬ 
ies  of  water  within  its  borders,  which  gave  the  mistaken 
impression  that  the  ground  was  swampy. 

The  Upjohns  designed  receiving  vaults  that  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  storing  1,400  bodies  ventilated  and  hermetically 
sealed.  Between  18o9  and  1863  as  Brooklyn  expanded,  it 
became  apparent  that  Green-Wood’s  purely  rustic  char¬ 
acter  could  not  be  maintained,  so  its  post  and  rail  fence 
was  gradually  replaced  by  one  of  iron  manufactured  in 
England,  which  can  be  seen  today.  The  monumental 
gateway,  erected  in  1861,  was  probably  the  work  of  the 
younger  Upjohn.  Erected  five  hundred  feet  within  the 
cemetery,  rather  than  at  the  street,  it  has  been  described 
as  English  [jointed  Gothic,  and  the  trustees  boasted  that 
"it  belongs  not  to  Pagan  but  to  Christian  architecture." 
Ihis  was  another  expression  of  the  rivalry  between 
Green-Wood  and  Mount  Auburn,  where  the  gates  were 
examples  of  the  Egyptian  Revival. 

Green-Wood  remains  a  monument  to  the  Victorian  at¬ 
titude  toward  death  and  the  consequent  hope  of  resur- 
leetion.  And  Green-Wood  has  become  more 
cosmopolitan,  for,  although  Peter  Cooper  (1791-1883), 
who  in  1830  built  the  Tom  Thumb,  the  first  steam  loco- 
moth  e  to  be  used  successfully  on  an  American  railroad; 
Duncan  Phyfe  <  1768-1854),  the  cabinetmaker  who  lent 
his  name  to  a  style;  and  Henry  George  (1839-1897), 
founder  of  the  Single-Tax  movement  and  grandfather  of 
dancer  Agnes  de  Mi  lie,  are  buried  here,  so  too  are  the 
Mafia  members  Erank  Anastasia  and  Joey  Gallo,  Strange 
bedfellows  indeed! 
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